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Company of New York and director of the Conserva-
tory of the Province of Quebec, the tenor, Edward
Johnson, who was for years tie director of the
Metropolitan Opera, the singer, Jean Dickenson, or
Raoul Jobin, also a tenor, who triumphs with equal
ease at the opera in Paris, New \brk, or on the great
stages of South America.

Yet it is perhaps in composition that the interest of
Canadians   in   musical   matters   is   today   most   pro-
nounced and most promising.   To use the expression of
an excellent critic, the late Leo-Pol Morin, for too long
Canada's musicians have written only "to hide it in the
drawers of their desks." Some of our musicians, Ernest
and Gustave Gagnon, Calixa Lavallee, Alexis Contant,
Guillaume Couture, have left  some few works, well
organized, indeed almost sculptured.   Others, like that
great master of the organ, Henri Gagnon, or the pianist
Alfred Laliberte or Achille Fortier or Arthur Letondal,
have written, and still write, pages of delicate music.
But few yet are the Canadians who can give to the
music of their country a melodic, harmonic, or rhyth-
mic characteristic sufficiently emphasized to seize and
hold the attention of the musical world beyond  its
frontiers.   Yet of Canadian composers today, whether
young or no longer young, it is not now enough to say
merely  that  they  are  promising.    Sir  Ernest  Mac-
Millan, with happy success, finds the source of his
inspiration in the folk songs of New France; the whim-
sical but uneven melodies of Rodolphe Mathieu reveal
an   undeniable   talent,   generous   and   rich   in   ideas;
Claude Champagne is perhaps "the most French in
culture and in the ease with which his music sings."7

7 Leo-Pol Morin, Musiq-ue, edit, Beandxemin, Montreal,
P. 268.